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put all together again, and went his way.    That was
motoring as he understood and enjoyed it.

Another time, when the operation of fixing the blades
in a turbine was a rather novel job, a dispute arose as
to how it should be treated in the reckoning of piece-
work. At the dinner hour Parsons and one of his staff
went in, locked the door, and took off their coats. When
the men came back they admitted they must revise then-
notions of the amount of blading that would constitute
a fair day's work. His men had unbounded respect for
a chief who not only had the obvious qualities of master,
but could say, ' I have served my time as well as you/
and could show, as he did, that the time served in the
' shops' had not been misspent, and had given him a
skill in craftsmanship comparable with their own.

In early experiments with the Turbinia a problem
presented itself which gave Parsons much trouble.    It
was already known that a screw-propeller, if turning too
fast, might waste its effort by creating vacuous spaces in
the water which afterwards collapsed.   The phenomenon
had been noticed a few years before by Sir John Thorny-
croft and Mr. Barnaby and had been called by them
' cavitation '.    When Parsons began marine propulsion
he found that this imposed a sharp limit on the permis-
sible rate of revolution.   The speed had to be a com-
promise ; a high speed was to the advantage of the
turbine ; on the other hand, if too high it would lead to
much cavitation.   Accordingly he made a careful study
of the conditions under which cavitation would occur,
using for the purpose an experimental tank with glass
sides where he could observe the action of the screw-
blades  tinder  momentary  illumination  and  note  the
effects of varying their speed, pitch, diameter, and blade-
surface.   By the help of such experiments he was able to
design turbines and propellers, directly coupled, which